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For "The Friend? 
The True Knowledge of Christ. 

We have received a small pamphlet with the 
above title, being a sermon preached by Ralph 
Cudworth, before Oliver Cromwell and his Par- 
liament, in the Third month, 1647. Cudworth 
was considered a ripe scholar, and of exemplary 
piety. His discourse savors somewhat of the re- 
ligious characteristics of that time in England, 
but shows that he knew the difference between 
the profession and the possession of true religion. 
We think the readers of “The Friend” will be 
interested in the following extracts, and may be 
benefitted by the truths inculcated in them. 

“And hereby we do know that we know Him, if we keep 
His commandments. He that saith, I know Him, and 
keepeth not His commandments, is a liar, and the 
truth is not in him.”—1 John ii. 3, 4. 

“ We have much enquiry concerning knowledge 
in these latter times. The sons of Adam are now 
as busy as ever himself was about the Tree of 
Knowledge of good and evil, shaking the boughs 
of it, and scrambling for the fruit ; whilst, I fear, 
many are too unmindful of the Tree of Life. And 
though there be now no cherubim with their 
faming swords to fright men off from it; yet 
the way that leads to it seems to be solitary and 
untrodden, as if there were but few that had any 
mind to taste of the fruit of it. There be many 
that speak of new glimpses and discoveries of 
truth, of dawnings of Gospel-light ; and no ques- 
tion but God hath reserved much of this for the 
very evening and sunset of the world; for ‘in the 
latter days knowledge shall be increased :’ but yet 
I wish we could, in the mean time, see that day 
to dawn which the apostle speaks of, and that day- 
sar to arise in men’s hearts. I wish, whilst we 
lk of light, and dispute about truth, we could| 
valk more as children of the light. Whereas, if 
St. John’s rule be good here in the text, that no 
wan truly knows Christ but he that keepeth his 
mmandments; it is much to be suspected that 
many of us which pretend to light have a thick 


~ gloomy darkness within overspreading our 
8.” 


. * * . . . 
“Would wo know whether we know Christ 
tight, let us consider whether the life of Christ 
tin us. He that hath not the life of Christ in 
» he hath nothing but the name, nothing but 
‘fancy of Christ, he hath not the substance of 
tim. “He that builds his house upon this founda- 
fon, not an airy notion of Christ swimming in his 
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brain, but Christ really dwelling and living in his 
heart, as our Saviour himself witnesseth, he 
buildeth his house upon a rock: and when the 
floods come and the winds blow and the rain de- 
scends, and beats upon it, it shall stand impreg- 
nably. But he that builds all his comfort upon 
an ungrounded persuaston that God from all eter- 
nity hath loved him, and absolutely decreed him 
to life and happiness, and seeketh not for God 
really dwelling in his soul, he builds his house 
upon a quicksand, and it shall suddenly sink and 
be swallowed up: ‘ His hope shall -be cut off, and 
his trust shall be a spider’s web; he shall lean 
upon his house, but it shall not stand; he shall 
hold it fast, but it shall not endure.’ ” 
* * * 


must not pass the guards into heaven. Do we 
not make this and that opinion, this and that out- 
ward form, to be the wedding-garment, and boldly 
sentence those to outer darkness that are not in- 
vested therewith? Whereas every true christian 
finds the least dram of hearty affection towards 
God to be more cordial and sovereign to his soul 
than all the speculative notions and opinions in 
the world : and though he study also to inform his 
understanding aright~and free his mind from all 
error and misapprehensions, yet it is nothing but 
the life of Christ deeply rooted in his heart which 
is the chymical elixir that he feeds upon. Had 
he ‘all faith that he could remove mountains, 
(as St. Paul speaks) had he ‘all knowledge, all 
* * |tongues and languages ;’ yet he prizeth one dram 
“Christ came not into the world to fill our|of love beyond them all. He accounteth him that 
heads with mere speculations, to kindle a fire of |feeds upon mere notions in religion to be but an 
wrangling and contentious dispute amongst us, |airy chameleon-like christian. He findeth him- 
and to warm our spirits against one another with |self now otherwise rooted and centred in God, 
nothing but angry and peevish debates, whilst, in |than when he did before merely contemplate and 
the meantime, our hearts remain all ice within|gaze upon him: he tasteth and relisheth God 
towards God, and have not the least spark of true|within himself; he hath quendam saporem Dei, 
heavenly fire to melt and thaw them. Christ|a certain savour of him; whereas before he did 
came not to possess our brains only with some|but rove and guess at random at him. He feeleth 
cold opinions, that send down nothing but a freez-|himself safely anchored in God, and will not be 
ing and benumbing influence upon our hearts.|dissuaded from it, though perhaps he skill not 
Christ was Vite Magister, not Schole; and he is|wany of these subtilities which others make the 
the best christian whose heart beats with the|Alpha aud Omega of their religion. Neither is 
truest pulse towards heaven ; not he whose head|he scared with those childish affrightments with 
spinneth out the finest cobwebs. which some would force their private conceits 
‘¢ He that endeavours really to mortify his lusts, |upon him ; he is above the-superstitious dreading 
and to comply with that trath in his life which|of mere speculative opinions, as well as the super- 
his conscience is convinced of, is nearer a chris-|stitious reverence of outward ceremonies : he cares 
tian, though he never heard of Christ, than he|not so much for subtility, as for soundness and 
that believes all the vulgar articles of the chris-|health of mind. And, indeed, as it was well 
tian faith, and plainly denieth Christ in his life. |spoken by a noble philosopher, that ‘ without 
“Surely the way to heaven, that Christ hath|purity and virtue God is nothing but an empty 
taught us, is plain and easy, if we have but honest |name ;’ so it is as true here, that without obedi- 
hearts : we need not many criticisms, many school-|ence to Christ’s commandments, without the life 
distinctions, to come to a right understanding of|of Christ dwelling in us, whatsoever opinions we 
it. Surely Christ came not to ensnare us and en-|entertain of Him, Christ is but only named by us, 
tangle us with captious niceties, or to puzzle our| He is not known. ‘ : 
heads with deep speculations, and lead us through| “I speak not here against a free and ingenuous 
hard and craggy notions into the kingdom of|enquiry into all truth, according to our several 
heaven. I persuade myself, that no man shall |abilities and opportunities; I plead not for the 
ever be kept out of heaven for not comprehending |captivating and inthralling of our judgments to 
mysteries that were beyond the reach of his shal-|the dictates of men ; I do not disparage the natural 
low understanding, if -he had but an honest and|improvement of our understanding faculties by 
good heart, that was ready to comply with Christ’s|true knowledge, which is so noble and gallant a 
commandments. Say not in thine heart, *Who|perfection of the mind; but the thing which I 
shall ascend into heaven?’ that is, with high|aim against is, the dispiriting of the life and 
speculations to bring down Christ from thence ;|vigour of our religion by dry speculations, and 
or ‘ Who shall descend into the abyss beneath ?’|making it nothing but*a mere dead skeleton of 
that is ; with deep searching thoughts to fetch up|opinions, a few dry bones without any flesh and 
Christ from thence: ‘but lo, the word is nigh|sinews tied up together, and the misplacing of all 
thee,-even in thy mouth, and in thy heart.’” our zeal upon an, eager prosecution of these, 
. ° * ° * which should be spent to better purpose upon 
“Do we not, now-a-days, open and lock up/|other objects.” 
heaven with the private key of this and that} * ? 
opinion of our own, according to our several 
fancies, as we please? and if any one observe 
Christ’s commandments never so sincerely, and ; m Bim, 
serve God with faith and a pure conscience, that/and keepeth not his commandments, is a liar; 
yet haply skills not of some contended-for opin-| then, this was not the plot and design of the gos- 
ions, some darling notions, he hath not the right| pel, to give the world an indulgence to sin, upon 
shibboleth, he hath not the true watehword, he| what pretence soever. - 


* * - * 
“Tf hereby we are to judge whether we truly 

know Christ, by our keeping of His command- 

ments ; so that ‘he that saith, he knoweth him, 





a ra et 
“Though we are too pron While formerly 
constructions of it ; asdf Giod had intended noth-|the population of England, Franc, and Germany 
ing else in it but-to daudle our ¢orrupt nature, }died ineaeh yearphow the average-is ove in forty- 
and contrive a suooth and easy way for us to|five. The chances of life in Kngland have near- 
cowe to happiness, without the toilsome labour|ly duubled within eighty years.—Late Paper. 
of subduing our lusts aud sinful affections ; or, as 
if the gospel were nothing else but a declaration 
to the world of God’s engaging his affections from 
all eternity on some particular persons in such a|;_ 
manner, as that he would resolve to love them |m 
and dearly embrace them, though he never made 
them partakers of his image in righteousness and 
true holiness; and though they should remain | 
under the power of all their lusts, yet they should | 
still continue his beloved oves, and he woul 


| 


| 
| 


Old Clothes Market in London 


The London 7Jimes has a curious article, show- 
g what becomes of old clothes in that city. 
he disposal of these commodities is a regular 
and extensive business, the statistics of which 
have an amusing interest. It appears that arti- 
cles intended to remain in England have to be 
tutured and transformed. The “ clobberer,” the 
»\* reviver,” and the ‘translator’ lay hands upon 
them. The duty of the “clobberer” is to patch, 
to sew up, aud to restore as far as possible the 
garments to their pristineappearance ; black cloth 
garments pass into the hands of the “ revivers,” 
who rejuvenate seedy black coats, and, for the 
moment, make them look as good as new. The 
“translator's” duty is of a higher order : his office 
is to transform one garment into another—the 
skirts of a cast-off coat, being the least worn part, 
|make capital waistcoats and -tunics for children, 
\&c. Hats are revived in a still more wonderful 
(manner : they are cut down to take out the grease- 
marks, re-lined, and appear in the shops like new 
ones. The streets surrounding the old clothes 
market are full of shops where these “‘ clobbered’”’ 
and ‘revived’ goods are exposed for sale, and 
really a stranger to the trade would not know but 
that they were new goods. 


notwithstanding, at last bring them undoubtedly | 

into heaven. Which is nothing else but to wake 

the God that we worship, the God of the New 

Testament, an accepter of persons, and one that 

should encourage that in the world which is dia- 

metically opposite to God’s 
* * * 


own life and being.” 
* * 

“ The great mystery of the gospel is, to estab- 
lish « God-like frame and disposition of spirit, 
which consists in righteousness and true holiness, 
in the hearts of men. And Christ, who is the 
great and mighty Saviour, came on purpose into 
the world, not only to save us from fire and brim- 
stone, but also to save us from our sins. Christ 
hath therefore made av expiation of our sins by 
His death upon the cross, that we, ‘being thus 
delivered out of the hands of these our greatest 
enemies, might serve God without fear, in holi- 
ness and righteousness before him, all the days of 
our life. This grace of God that bringeth salva- 
tion hath therefore appeared to all men in the 
gospel, that it might teach us to deny ungodliness 


THE PURCHASERS. 


One department of the market is dedicated to 
old clothes, male and female, ‘‘ clobbered” and 
and worldly lusts, and that we should live soberly, |‘‘ revived.” It is a touching sight, says the 
righteously, and godly in this present world:|writer in the 7imes, to see the class of persons 
looking for that blessed hope, and glorious appear- | who frequent the men’s market and turn over the 
ing of the great God, and our Saviour Jesusjseedy black garments that are doing their best to 
Christ; who gave Himself for us that He might} put on a good appearance—the toil-worn clerks, 
redeem us from all iniquity, and purify untojwho for some sucial reason are expectcd to apparel 
Himeelf a peculiar peopie, zealous of good works. themselves in black, and the equally care-worn 
‘ These things I write unto you, (saith our apostle | members of the clerical profession, chiefly curates, 
a little before my text) that ye sin not:’ therein| whose meager stipends do not permit of the ex- 
expressing the end of the whole gospel, which is |travagance of new suits of clothes. The ladies’ 
not only to cover sin, by spreading the purple| market is a vast wardrobe of silk dresses; but, if 
robe of Obrist’s death and sufferings over it, whilst |the saleswoman is to be ‘believed, the matrons of 
it still remaineth in us with all its filth and noi-| England are more thrifty than they generally 
someness unremoved ; but also to convey a power- have credit for. ‘Servants come here to purchase, 
ful and mighty spirit of holiness, to cleanse us sir! No, indeed, sir, ladies worth hundreds of 
and free us from it. And this is a greater grace| pounds,” was the reply to au inquiry as. to the 
of. God’s to us than the former, which still go class of purchasers. 
both tugether in the gospel; besides the free re-|- 
mission and pardon of sin in the blood of Christ, 

iveri from the power of sin by the 
spirit of Chret dwelling ia iarhenne. zee ee clobbered” and “revived” are always sent out 

« Christ came not into the world only to cast a lof the country to be cut up to make caps. France 
mantle over us, and hide all our filthy sores from jtakes the best of these old: clothes for this pur- 
God's avenging eye, with his merits and righteous- | POS. _The linings are stripped out, and in this 
ness; but he came likewise to be a chirurgeon \condition they are admitted duty free as old rags. 
and physician of souls, to free us from the filth 
and corruption of them; which is-more grievous 
and burthensome, more noisome to a true chris- 
tian, than the guilt of sin itself.” 

* > * - 





THE EXPORT OF OLD CLOTHES. 
Black cloth clothes that are too far gone to be 


'versally worn by the working population, are con- 


|tent with still more threadbare garments to be cut 
jup for this purpose. The great bulk of English 
cast-off clothes of all kinds, however, find their 
way to two markets: Ireland and Holland. The 
old clothes bags of the collectors may, in faet, be 
said to be emptied out in the land of Erin, as far 
interesting statistics as to geographical distribu-|as the ordinary order of clothes go, while to Hol- 
tions-of health and disease have been published. |land only special articles of apparel are exported. 
According to these, chances of longevity are greatly Singularly enough, the destination of the red 
in favour of the more northerly latitudes. 
the top of the scale are Norway, Sweden, and parts of the sturdy Dutchmen. The sleeves are cut off, | 
of England. Of cities, Vienna stands the lowest, /and they are mzde to button in a double-breasted 
and the highest is London. A cool or cold cli-| fashion ; thus remodeled, they are worn next to 
mate near the seais the most favorable for longev-|the skin like a flannel waistcoat by all careful 


* * 


(To be continued.) 


Longevity Geographically Considered.—Some | 





ne out of every thirty of 


: 
volunteers’ uniforms, beadles’ coats, X&c. 


‘Russia and Poland, where caps seem to be uni-| 


Near |tunics of the whole British infantry is the chests | 


atchmen among the labouring classes. The Irish 
chiefly favor corduroys. ’ 
“UNIFORMS “AND LIVERIES 

Dealers in old clothes evince a special avidity 
for all kinds of regimentals, full dress liveries, 
A lord 
mayor’s footman’s full dress livery is viewed by 
these gentry with wolfish eyes. These are the 
great prizes of the profession—and their barbaric 
splendors are destined for a specia. market—the 
South Coast of Africa. A magnificent assort- 
ment of well preserved liveries of the heir to the 
“‘ proudest throne in the world,” was recently 
packed for exportation to the grand destination 
of all fine liveries we have just mentioned. It 
should be some solace to the parish beadle that 
ihis clothes, instead of descending in the social 
scale, like those of ordinary civilians, are destined 
to flame upon the back of some autocrat who holds 
the lives of thousands of men at his disposal, in- 
stead of only being the emblems of terror to poor 
|parish boys. The vast majority of the scarlet 
coats of British officers that are a little worn find 
their way to the great annual fair at Leipzic. 
There is a belief in the trade that the destination 
of this bright scarlet cloth is the cuffs and facings 
of the civil officials in the Russian government. 
However this may be, the fact of second-h4nd re- 
gimentals finding their way to the great German 
fair is undoubted. The pepper-and-salt great- 
coats of British infantry go to the English agri- 
cultural districts and to the Cape, but the heavier 
and more valuable artillery cloaks find their wa 
to Holland ; and that country and Ireland absorb 
between them the cast-off clothes of the police. 


WAISTCOATS. 


There is an odd item of old clothes that has a 
singular history. There are still a certain class 
in the British community addicted to the use of 
| silk velvet waistcoats. After adorning the re- 
‘spectable corporation of some provincial grocer 
until he is thoroughly tired of it, what does the 
reader think is its ultimate destination—the pate 
of some stout German or Polish Jew? In obedi- 
ence to a Rabbinical law, it is not considered 
right by some of the more conscientious Hebrews 
to go uncovered, and these second-hand waist- 
coats are bought up to make skull-caps for their 
use. 


} 


| 





| 


| 


RAGS. 


When old clothes are too bad for anything else 
they are still good enough for shoddy and mungo. 
It is not many years since M. Ferrand denounced 
the “ devil’s dust of the Yorkshire woolen manu- 
factures ;”’ this devil’s dust arises from the grand 
‘translation of old cloth into new. Batley, Dews- 
ibury, and Leeds have been described as the grand 
centres of woolen rags—the tatterdemalion capi- 
tals, into which are drawn all thé greasy, frowsy, 
cast-off clothes of Europe, and whence issue the 
pilot cloths, the Petershams, the beavers, the 
Talmas, the Chesterfields, and the mohairs, in 
which our modern dandies disport themselves. 
The old rags, after being reduced to the condition 
of wool by enormous toothed wheels, are mixed 
with a varying amount of fresh wool, and the 
whole is then worked up into the fabrics we have 
mentioned, which now have the run of fashion. 
It is estimated that shoddy and mungo supply the 
materials for a third of the woolen manufactures 
of this country. Here is a grand transformation. 
No man can say that the materials of the coat he 
is wearing has not been already on the back of 
some greasy beggar. 

_ The final destination, however, of all old clothes 
is the soil; when art can do no more for much- 
vexed woolen fibre it becomes a land rag. 


} 
| 
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7 For “ The Friend.” 
Musings and Memories, 


THOU SHALT NOT KILL. 


“ What hast thou done? the voice of thy brother’s blood 


crieth unto me from the ground.” Gen. iv. 10. 


The consideration of the eternity of that state 
into which the human accountable being passes 
when set free from this earthly existence by the 
touch of death, is that which makes the prospect 
of the change so awful. An eternity of agony, 
where ‘‘the worm dieth not, and the fire is not 
quenched,” is the only after portion of those 
who die in their sins. On this earth is our season 


of probation, and if, through the mercy of God in| 


Christ Jesus, we have witnessed the washing of 


regeneration, and the renewing of the Holy Ghost, | 


and have received a good hepe through grace, we 
shall obtain “life eternal’ with the righteous,— 
otherwise we must take our portion with those 
who go into “everlasting punishment.” How 
should such considerations influence every one to 
be faithful in the support of the christian testi- 
mony against war. Every great battle occasions 
the death of many, of whom, judging with the 
utmost charity, we can scarcely dare hope one in 
ten have ever known what it was to submit to the 
regenerating, soul-cleausing operations of the 
Holy Spirit. To be in any way accessory to cut- 
ting off the life of a human being who is in a state 
of sin and alienation from God, must ever be ab- 
horrent to the feelings of a christian; and where 


he has through momentary excitement,—through | 
what he has deemed a necessary obedience to the | 


laws of the land,—or through accident, been a 
participator in that which has occasioned the 
death of such an one, we can readily feel that the 
remembrance thereof will prove to him a gnawing 
worm of bitterness at times, to the end of his 
days. These thoughts have arisen from a passage 
in the life of the late Bird Wilson. 

Bird Wilson, son of James Wilson, (one of the 
signers of the Declaration of Independence, and 
one of the Judges of the Supreme Court of the 
United States,) was born at Carlisle in Pennsyl- 
vania, in 1777. He was of a quiet, home-loving 
disposition from early childhood, and his reputa- 
tion for prudence and stability of character, was 
so fully established, that. even in childhood, his 
father never deemed it necessary to send him out 
of his office when he had the great men of the 
times with him there, or other persons on public 
or private business. Bird was brought up to the 
profession of the law, and was admitted to the bar 
at twenty-one. At twenty-five years of age he 
was appointed President Judge of the Court of 
Common Pleas, in a circuit comprising Chester, 
Delaware, Montgomery and Bucks counties. He 
was religious as a man, conscientious as a judge, 


and well versed in legal as well as general know- | 


ledge. Some years after this appointment, through 
his love for books and his efforts to obtain them, 
I became, though then quite a boy, somewhat 
acquainted with him. I can remember the won- 
der excited when, by a letter from “himself, we 
received the information that he intended to leave 
the Bench and the bar, and to devote himself to 
the ministry of the gospel. He probably had, 
during a considerable period, contemplated such 
achange, but the exciting cause of his making it at 
that time, appears to have been the trial of feelings 
he experienced in condemning, as a judge, 
murderer to death. The proof of the prisoner’s 
guilt was complete, and the jury returning a ver- 


THE FRIEND. 


but a life-long penalty of secret suffering and dis- 
tres$ for his participation in this young man’s 
death, was paid by the judge. 

He left the bar. - For years he was actively en- 
|gaged as a clergyman in ministering to his flock; 
\then for a long period he laboured as a Professor 
in a Theological Seminary, and during the whole 
time various other occupations of a religious and 
literary character filled up his chosen sphere of 
life work ; but for more than forty years which 
‘he lived after passing sentence on that prisoner, 
no change of occupation, no labour for the good 
of others, seemed to weaken or efface the painful 
effect it left on his mind. Towards his close, his 
‘mind became seriously disordered ; and one night 
when no person except a beloved niece, and the 
friend who subsequently drew the sketch of his 
life, were sitting by his bed-side, his. mind evi- 
dently was agonizing over that most awful act of 
his life. What followed we will give in the words 
of that biographer. ‘As we narrowly watched 
every changing expression of his countenance, 
and listened, in breathless silence, to catch what- 
ever might escape his lips, he turned his straining 
eyes heavenward, and the most indescribable ex- 
pression of intense, fearful agony settled darkly 
on his features. Then clasping his forehead vio- 
lently with both hands, he exclaimed, in tones of 
ithe deepest bitterness: ‘He was launched into 
eternity unprepared; but, Oh, God! impute it 
not to me!” The whole scene has made an in- 
‘delible impression upon the two who witnessed 
it, and who were at no loss in realizing that he 
had gone back, in imagination, to what had been 
in all probability, the closing scene in his judicial 
career. The emotions which then agitated his 
soul as he looked down upon the poor, doomed 
culprit, again wrung his heart with an agony, 
embittered by the fearful reflection that he had 
been hurried into the presencg of his God before 
his sins had been done away by his mercy, or his 
pardon sealed in heaven. Perfectly uimanned 
by a scene so harrowing to us, and knowing not 
which way to turn, I can only remember having 
clasped his trembling hands, entreating him to 
forget what had transpired so long ago. ‘All this 
Doctor,’ said I, ‘oceurred years ago, while you 
|were a judge, but remember, now you are a clergy- 
man.’ Turning upon me with the quickness of 
|thought, he exclaimed, ‘ What of that? 
suppose that I am not to answer for what I did as 
a judge?” 





\the sophistry which was kindly intended by allu- 


\the deed was done, and the different circumstances 
‘in which he had since been placed, to lessen it in 
\his eyes. His mind never regained the posses- 
sion of its faculties, and the last glimpse we have 
of this really conscientious and worthy man is 
\that of one sinking into his grave under the bur- 
iden of a soul-harrowing dread, in a feeling of 
awful responsibility for having in his official capa- 
icity, and whilst enforcing the laws of his country, 
which he had been sworn to maintain, condemned 





{ 


Do you parsimonious. 


189 


men who are not husbands, because they are not 
the band of the house. Truly, in many cases, the 
wife is the husband ; for oftentimes it is she who, 
by her prudence and thrift and economy keeps the 
house together. The married man who, by his 
dissolute habits, strips his house of all comfort, is 
not a husband; in a legal sense he is, butin no 
other ; for heis not a house-band : instead of keep- 
ing things together, he,scatters them among the 
pawobrokers. 

And now let us see whether the word “ wife” 
has not alesson too. It literally means a weaver. 
The wife is the person who weaves.. Before our 
great cotton and cloth factories arose, one of the 
principal empl. yments in every house was the fab- 
rication of clothing: every family made its own. 
The wool was spun into thread by the girls, who 
were therefore called spinsters: the thread was 
woven into cloth by their mother, who according- 
ly was called the weaver, or the wife ; and another 
remnant of this old truth we discover in the word 
heirloom,” applied to any old piece of furniture 
which has come to us from our ancestors, and 
which, though it may be a chair or a-bed, shows 
that a loom was once a most important article in 
every house. Thus the word “ wife’ means wee- 
ver; and, as Trench well remarks, “in the word 
itself is wrapped up a hint of earnest, in-door, 
stay-at-home occupations, as being fitted for her 
who bears that name.”— Christian Advocate. 


Clover Hay for Horses.—Dr. M‘Clure is one of 
the leading veterinary surgeons of Philadelphia, 
and we may add, of the United States. His 
opinion, therefore, on any matter connected with 
the food and health of the horse can be quoted 
with confidence. In a recent article in the Cul- 
turist he advocates the feeding of clover hay to 
horses, and thinks it would prevent a disease now 
prevailing among the horses of this city, during 
which they will not eat timothy hay ; so little of 
it being brought to market. He then proceeds 
to say :.“* Why is this the case? Simply because 
there is a prejudice existing among all classes of 
horsemen, and from them communicated to the 
owners of horses, agaiust feeding this kind of hay. 
First, because it is said that clover hay produces 
heaves ; and secondly, because it is not respecta- 
ble to be seen feeding with clover hay, as it looks 
These opinions concerning this 
article are so widely and firmly fixed in the mind 
of almost every groom and stableman, as well as 


Although his mind was then much shattered, | horse owner in Philadelphia, that I believe it has 
\he could still feel his accountability, and despised | been the cause why most farms are not found 


giving to clover cultivation the extent it ought to 


‘sion to the length of time which had elapsed since have, or as its superibrity as an article of proven- 


der demands. Let us now examine in brief the 
objections that are laid against it. It is said it 
will produce heaves in horses. The idea is as 
false as it ‘is preposterous. If broken wind is 
produced by an article of food, it certainly is 
not from the food, but from the quantity given. 
Io like manner heaves may be caused by a too 
great quantity of water, oats, or any kind of 


ay whatever, given at an improper time, as © 


when the animal has a journey to perform. In 


an impenitent sinner to death, and precluded all\@ word, it is the person’s fault in giving too 


‘hope of his reformation or preparation through much food at an improper time, and not the 


\the cleansing mercy of God, for happiness here- 
after. For having, in short, hurried one into that 
place of awful punishment, from which, cut off 


& poor in his sins, there could be no escape forever. 


Husband and Wife.—Did you ever hear the 


diet of “ wilful murder,” the judge had no escape, | word “husband” explained? It means literally 
if he fulfilled the duties of the station he occu- |‘ the band of the house,” the support of it, the 
pied, but to pronounce the sentence of death upon | person who keeps it together, as a band keeps to- 


him. This act he performed. It was scon done, | gether a sheaf of corg. There are many married|anything else. Without another word the argu- 


character of the food that thus produces heaves 
in the horse. .The man who, when feeding a 
horse, would fill its manger with oats and corn 
would not be considered a very fit man to feed 
and care for horses, neither is that man who 
would fill a large rack full of clover hay; as the 
animal will not stop eating until it has hurt itself, 
as every horse is fond of it, and, as before stated, 
sick horses will eat it when they will not eat 
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ment is complete. Good. clover hay contains 
forty-five per cent. more fattening matter than 
timothy hay, and about forty per cent. more than 
the English rye-grass hay ; about ten per cent. 
less than dried lubins or vetches, which are ex- 
tensively used in Europe for the feeding 
horses and cattle, and which are second only to 
the Trifolium hybridum, or Alsike clover, so 
named from a district in Sweden called Alsike. 
Alsike clover contains the properties of both the 
red and white clover, and was first introduced 
into Great Britain about 1854. This variety of 
clover has for the last few years engaged the at- 
tention of agriculturists in Scotland and various 
parts of England to a great extent. Its reputa- 
tion is now so firmly established that more of it 
has been sown the last year than ever before. It 
is said by many agriculturists that animals will 
leave any other grass or clover to feed on the 
Alsike, and they say further that the more it 
becomes known the greater will beits cultivation.” 
We may add to the foregoing that thirty years 
ago farmers never raised timothy for their own 
use, and upon many farms even within reach of 
the Philadelphia market, not a pound of timothy 
hay was produced. Farmers fed clover exclu- 
sively to their horses, with cut straw and ship- 
stuff, and moderately with whole corn. These 
horses were put to all kinds of work, were ridden 
and driven at all times; and we venture to say, 
backed by our recollections, that the horse at that 
period was not subject to one half the diseases 
that it is now. The truth is we will have to go 
back to clover, probably of the new variety named, 
to a considerable extent.—Germantown Tele- 


graph. 


[The following beautiful lines are said to be from the 
pen of a Methodist minister in New York. How en- 
couraging would it be to the advocates of peace, were 
the members of that large and zealous religious Society 
to promote the speedy coming of the day of peace al- 
luded to by setting their faces resolutely against all war 
as contrary to the commands of Christ.—Ep. or Frienp.] 


PEACE. 

Four years of hot and angry strife, four long, long years 
of blood, 

And bristling steel that through the land goes rolling 
like a flood ; 

Four years of gleaming bayonet, shrill fife, and rattling 
drum 

And signs which say the day of wrath upon all flesh is 
come. 

The cannon’s boom is heard afar, the tramp of armies 
near, 

The battle’s wreck and smoke we see, its bitter moans 
we hear, 

And yet the blessed promise stands, it comes in words 
like these, 

Sweetly as o’er the sick man’s brow the cooling even- 
ing breeze: 

“The wolf shall dwell beside the lamb, his thirst for 
carnage gone; 

The spotted leopard with the kid in peace shall lay him 
down ; 

Beside the asp’s distended jaws the little child shall 
play 

And on the cockatrice’s den his tender hand shall lay.” 


. That promise yet is unfulfilled, and I can hear a sound, 
That rends the blue air like a storm and jars the solid 
ground; 
From many a southern hill and vale and bloody field it 
comes, 
From Chattahoochee’s cane-brakes green and savage 
cypress glooms ; : 
It comes from Rappahannock’s banks and Shenandoah’s 
vale, 
The bald Blue Ridge’s craggy sides prolong the pierc- 
ing wail ; 
From Fredericksburgh’s blood-fattened soil, from Chick- 
amauga’s graves, ; 
That sound rolls up the breezes like the hollow dirge 
of waves. 
It is no reaper’s joyous song borne onward through the 
’ 


Nor children thronging through the groves with roses 
im each hand; : 

It ig no shout as when some great Columbus lifts bis 
eyes 

To see a new world’s palms and streams in beauty on 
him rise ; 


of both| It is a deep wild voice of woe and wailing for the dead, | 


A moen above the father’s bier, the brother’s clay cold 
bed. 

I see the valleys white with bones, the rivers red with 
gore 

I hear the awful crash of arms, the cannon’s heavy roar; 

I see the boundless widowhood, the bitter, burning 
grief, 

From which no time, nor wealth, nor words, can ever 
bring relief ; 

Yet through the hurricane that leaps from war’s insatiate 
throat, 

And the exploding magazine, J hear a softer note: 

“The wolf shall dwell beside the lamb, his thirst for 
carnage gone; 

The spotted leopard with the kid in peace shall lay him 
down; 

Beside the asp’s distended jaws the little child shall 
play, : 

And on the cockatrice’s den his tender hand shall lay.” 


From present woes I turn my eyes out o’er the ages 
one 
I nets gleam of hostile spears, the myriads marching 
on: 
There Xerxes’ glittering hosts are stretched across a 
prostrate world, 
And there the Macedonian ranks upon the foe are 
hurled, 
As ocean hurls his thundering waves upon the oppos- 
ing rock ; 
I see the bold crusaders rush to meet the battle shock, 
Upon the plains by prophets’ feet and by the Saviour 
trod 
Thinking by seas of Moslem blood to please the chris- 
tian’s God; 
There Richard of the Lion Heart and Godfrey thunder on, 
And Raymond’s, Hugh’s, and Tancred’s blades flash in 
the early dawn; 
I hear the crash of Arab steel upon the christian sword, 
One flashing for the prophet’s heaven, one ringing for 
the Lord. 
There go the vast and iron hosts by haughty Cesar led, 
And there, breast high, has Tamerlane the Orient piled 
with dead. 
Thus evermore earth hears the shout and brazen tramp 
of war, 
And over prostrate millions Mars drives on his gory car; 
Yet in the heavy cloud are rifts through which the sun- 
light streams 
Upon the hills below in golden spots and mellow gleams; 
And through the battle’s clang I hear a blessed under- 
tone, 
Bringing no roar of bursting shells, no dying soldier’s 
moan: 
“The wolf shall dwell beside the lamb, bis thirst for 
carnage gone; 
The spotted leopard with the kid in peace shall iay him 
down ; 
Beside the asp’s distended jaws the little child shall 
lay, 
detente cockatrice’s den his tender hand shall lay.’ 
Fram the Christian Advocate and Journal. 
ee 
Hardening Timber.—A native of Russia has 
discovered a process by which timber, though 
newly felled, may become so hard as to resist the 
influences of the most trying climate for an in- 
definite period. The most curious part of the in- 
vention is, that it does not involve the use of chem- 
icals of any sort, such as steeping in creosote, &c., 
and that the process is applied to the tree while 
growing. The inventor is now making arrange- 
ments for the supply of his timber to railway con- 
tractors in England, and will not require any re- 
muneration further than the amount which would 
be paid for ordinary timber, until the period shall 
have elapsed beyond which the ordinary railway 
sleepers, telegraph poles, &c, requireto be replaced. 
The best railway sleepers require renewing at in- 
tervals of from four to six years; but the inventor 
of the new process of preparing timber asserts that 
he will supply an article which need not be dis- 
turbed for fifty years.—-Late Paper. 


Letters, &e. of Barly Friends 
(Continued from page 133.) 
Alexander Parker to Margaret Fell. 
London, 3d of Seventh month [ninth mo.] 1655, 

Dearly Beloved Sister, dearly do I salute 
thee. 

Our life is one, our joy one, our suffer. 
ing one, our food and raiment one,—eating both 
of one bread, and drinking both of one cup in the 
Father’s house ; where there is bread enough, and 
wells of living water to refresh the tender plants; 
where the babes are nourished and fed with the 
wilk, and receive their meat in due season; 
where there is joy and rejoicing in the presence 
of the Lord, and pleasures for evermore; which 
only those do enjoy who have followed the Lamb 
through many tribulations and fiery trials and 
temptations, and have overcome by the blood of 
the Lamb, and their garments washed white and 
clean. Hallelujah! praises to His glorious name 
for ever, who hath called and chosen us, and 
made us partakers of the divine nature ; and hath 
redeemed us from the world and the pollutions of 
it, to be witnesses of His powerful name: and in 
his power and free love hath He sent us abroad 
into the world, to turn others from darkness and 
their vain conversation ; that they may have union 
with us in the light of his Son, and praise and 
glorify his eternal majesty for ever and for ever- 
more ! 

The Truth in this city spreads and flourisheth ; 
many large meetings we have, and great ones of 
the world come to them, and are much tendered. 
James [Nayler] is fitted for this great place, and 
a great love is begotten in many towards him. 
Our dear one, George Fox, doth purpose this week 
to pass into the country northward, but how far 
north I cannot yet tell. On next fifth-day but 
one, a meeting is appointed in Lincolnshire, 
where George doth purpose to be; at present I 
know nothing but that I shall pass with him; if 
otherwise it be ordered, I stand single in the will 
of the Lord. 

We received a letter from Francis and Edward 
out of Ireland; they have had many meetings, 
and many hearers that confess the Truth in words; 
—time will further show.—Miles Halhead and 
Thomas Salthouse remain prisoners in Exeter 
with some others. John Camm and John Aud- 
land are at liberty in the work of the Lord, in 
and about Bristol, &c. William Dewsbury and 
the rest continue in prison at Northampton, and 
three in this city are in Bridewell for speaking to 
the priests. 


ALEXANDER PARKER. 
From William Caton’s MSS. Collection. 


Francis Howgill and Edward Burrough to 
Thomas Aldam. 
London, 19th of Seventh month [ninth mo.] 1656. 

Dear Brother,—In the love of our God we 
salute thee and all Friends in the Truth. 

Blessed be the Lord God of power and glory, 
who hath called us to so high a calling, as to bear 
witness to his pame, and to publish the everlast- 
ing Gospel ; praises eternal be to our God for 
ever ! 

Dear brethren, we are with you in your bonds, 
in your reproaches and imprisonments, and in 
your rejoicings ; your joy is ours, for we eat with 
you and drink with you at our Father's table, 
where there is plenteous nourishment for all those 
who wait in his counsel, and are obedient to his 
commands. 

Dear brethren, our care is great ;—the harvest 
is great; ‘who are sufficient for these things? 
Here are fields white unto harvest ; and much of ~ 
the power of God hath been with us. —— Great 
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came here, and our reward is great. 


hath been our burden and our work since wejanother [the M. P. for Devonshire, ] “that they|strament was originally patented in France, by 
Much have] meet in thousands in our county, and certainly|M. Rudolph Leschand, and subsequently in the 


we been drawn out to administer in power and|will overrun all, both ministers and magistrates. |United States, through the Scientific American 


wisdom. We have exceeding great meetings of|I desire that you will make no delay in this busi- 
all sorts, and we labour and travail until Christ| ness: ere long it will be too late to make a law.” 
be formed in them. Pray for us, that we may be| There is no doubt, but that in consequence of J. 
kept in His power, [which] reigneth over all :— Nayler’s affair, and the grave cognizance taken of 
by the power of the Lord the mouths of lions are|it by the House of Commons, a strong publie pre- 
stopped, kings are bound in chains :—eternal|judice was unjustly imbibed ‘against the Friends 
living praises for evermore to Him, who rides on,/of that day, though in no way implicated in, or 
conquering in power and great glory! many are/answerable for J. N.’s offence. 

brought under great judgment and true power,| The Parliament, however, proceeded with a 
and many have learned their own condemnation. | bill against vagrants, which was so expressed as 

The last first-day, my dear yoke fellow and 1|to be capable of being readily used against Friends. 
went in the forenoon to two of the highest notion-|This is probably the law alluded to above by the 
ists and the greatest deceivers in the city, at two Protector; which enacted that every idle person 
steeple houses, where the wise of the city come ;|‘ vagrant from his usual place of living or abode,” 
and I had great liberty, and spoke towards anand who “shall not have such good and sufficient 
hour; all were silent, and some confessed they|cause vr business for such his travelling or wan- 
never heard so much truth in power delivered.| dering, as the justices or justice of peace, mayors, 
Many would have had me to their houses; but|&c., before whom such person or persons shall be 
we lay hands on none hastily. brought, shall approve of,” shall be proceeded 

James Lancaster and Miles Halhead are come|against and punished as a rogue, &e.—Scobell’s 
hither, but I believe they will not stay long here.| Acts, 1657, cap. 21. - 

Richard Hubberthorne is in prison at Cambridge.| The first mention of the name of Quakers in 
Thomas Holmes is also in prison at Chester, with|the records of Parliament, occurs in the Journal 
seven or eight besides. We have received letters|of the House of Commons in the year 1654, from 
from Kendal, there are nine or ten in prison there| whence the following extract is taken : 

and at Appleby. From Bristol we have received} Saturday 30th December, 1654, ‘ Referred to,’ 
letters from our dear brethren John Audland and/a committee of several members, ‘ or any three of 
John Camm ; the mighty power of the Lord is|them, to prepare a bill upon a debate of the House 
that way: that is a precious city, and a gallant|touching Quakers; with power to them to receive 
people : their net is like to break with fishes, they|informations from the members of this House or 
have caught so much oe and all the coast| others, touching these persons, the better to en- 
thereabout : mighty is His work and power in this|able them to describe them in this bill.’ 

His day! Shout for joy all ye holy ones! forthe} The Editor of Burton’s Diary, after the ac- 
Lord rides on in power to get himself a name ;|count of the debate in the above-mentioned Va- 
and let all that know the Lord praise him, for his} grant Bill, has a note, which is curious, and is as 
mercy endureth for ever ! follows :— 

Captain Stoddart [Amos 8.] hath wrote to thee} «A communication made about this time by 
and Samuel Watson ; your letters he hath received, |a military officer, to the chief governor of Ireland, 
but how they can be delivered I know not. We/will show what apprehensions were excited there 
have three or four more, but we find no moving|by the movements of these sons of peace. I 
to deliver them: here is such stirring about his 
power [Cromwell’s:] he carries all with a high 
hand ; 200 of the parliament are gone home. But 
as for those things, they are nothing to us, we are 
redeemed from them ; praises to the Lord for ever- 
more, who hath made us to reign above the world, 
and to trample upon it! 

Dear brother, farewell ! salute us to all that are 
faithful in their measure received. Our dear love 
fo thee and John Kilham, and all the rest of the 
Lord’s faithful witnesses ; and salute us to the 
Women our dear sisters upon Ouse-bridge [York] 
if they are yet in prison. 

Your brethren in the work of the Lord, 
Francis Howaitt. 
Epwarp Burrouau. 










































Major Redman, M. P. for Catherlough, [Carlow,] 
it is dated “ Kilkenny, 15th March, 1656-7,” 
and is thus addressed. 

_ These to his excellency the Lord General 
Cromwell [Henry Cromwell] at Court-house Dub- 
lin, humbly presented. 

Haste, Haste, Haste! 

May it please your Excellency,—Captain Franks 
and myself were at Waterford, according to your 
order, when there met about one hundred Quakers 
and more, besides the parties of them that were 
going thither, being ten or twelve in a company; 
when I ordered our parties of horse and foot to 
turn them back again, which otherwise would, I 
judge, have increased their number to about two 
hundred. There was not any disturbance at all 
[?] only they met allina great barn, where justice 
Cook, colonel Leigh, and several others spent at 
least two hours endeavouring to convince them of 
their follies, but to little purpose. Cornet Cooke 
was very zealous amongst them to defend their 
opinions. I advised colonel Leigh not to permit 


From a Copy. 


It appears from Burton’s Diary, that after the 
passing of the cruel sentence upon J. Nayler, the 
House of Commons proceeded to receive several 
Petitions against the Quakers, presented from 
Various parts of the country ; upon which a debate 
tnsued, and the petitions were referred to the 
tame committee which sat on James Nayler’s 
tase, to report upon “a bill to suppress the mis- 
thief”’ In the course of this debate many 
members urge ‘some speedy course to be taken 
tgainst”’ this people: one says, “ the sect is dan- 
gerous, their increase numerous, prevention very 
necessary ;”’ several others inform the House that 
they are growing very numerous in various parts 
of the country; the M. P. for Cumberland states, 


them or any of their adherents, to meet within 


269. 
(To be continued.) 
Diamonds for Boring Artesian Wells.—Loren- 
zo Dow, No. 170 Broadway. New York, recently 
brought to this office a core of compact sand-stone, 


about two feet in length and 34 inches in diam-|ther progress. 


Patent Agency. The most novel feature in the 
tool is the employment of diamonds for cutters in 
the place of steel. These diamonds are set in the 
end of a tube driven by machinery, the same as 
an ordinary drill, and work with astonishing ra- 
pidity. Five feet per hour is a fair rate of pro- 
gress through hard sandstone. The drill leaves a 
core standing which is broken off and drawn at 
convenient lengths. In the cutter under notice, 
15 diamonds are used, and the cost of them is 
about $500, but they last a long time, and are prac- 
tically durable. Miners and well borers who have 
seen it speak highly of its efficiency.— Scientific 
American. 


Lecture by Robert Hunt, PRS, at Breage, 


[This lecture’ was recently delivered at Breage, 
England, before a company composed partly of 
miners assembled at the opening of a reading 
room and literary institute established by some 
public spirited individuals in the parish. The 
lecturer stated it was upon “The Commercial 
value of Scientific Knowledge.”’] 


Robert Hunt, on rising, observed that he was 
pleased to meet such an assemblage of working 
miners collected for such an occasion, and trusted 
that the remarks he was about to make, by way 
of lecture, might be the means of inducing some 


among them to awake to the importance of culti- ° 


vating habits of study and observation, and not 
to rest satisfied with the amount of knowledge of 
their calling, as miners, that was to be obtained b 

the use of the pick and gad. He had, he believed, 
visited every part of Great Britain where there 
existed a mine, but throughout all those districts 
he met with no class of workmen that excelled, 
in intelligence and mental capabilities, the la- 
boring miners of his favorite county, Cornwall. 
He had chosen as the subject of his remarks, 
“The commerc‘al value of scientific knowledge,” 


copied the following from the original letter of| because it was a common practice among some 


people, and especially by some of the organs of 
the mining profession, to represent “‘ theory” and 
‘‘ practice’ as two principles antagonistic to each 
other, whereas the union of theory and practice 
was, as he should illustrate by a few instances, 
not only conducive, but essential to social pro- 
gress. There were two ways in which truths 
were to be educed ; Ist, by a system of reasoning, 
and secondly, by experimental research. The 
first sometimes succeeded, but new principles were 
almost invariably, and he wished this to be borne 
in mind, the result only of careful, arduous, and 
persevering labour, careful experiment, and close 
and diligent observation. He believed the birth 
of a new principle into the world was as much 
ordained by Divine Providence as that of a hu- 
man being. Often, profound philosophers have 
for years hovered round a truth which they were 
not permitted to grasp, but only to pave the way 
for its seizure by weaker hands, to be applied to 
minister to existing wants, and create others for 
which in turn fresh discoveries will be demanded, 


any more such considerable numbers, either of In a commercial contmunity like ours, the first 


question that arises is, cui bono? What good is 


that city.”—From the Lansdown MSS. 823 No.|it? What is the commercial value of such dis- 


covery? It often happens, indeed most com- 
monly, that this is not at once apparent, but with 
increased knowledge an unlooked for application 
is discovered, whereby it is made to serve some 
important purpose in our ordinary economy, and 
its knowledge is apparently indispensab!e to fur- 
The learned professor went on 


that «« they meet in multitudes, and upon moorsjeter, which was taken out on the Funk farm,|to state, that among the instances presented 


is terrorem populi,” [to the terror of people !]| Pennsylvania, by his peculiar cutter. This in-|to his mind of the practical adaptation of prinei- 
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ples, which in their origin seemed putely of sci- 


some of the roots, and examining the expressed with this element so energetically as to ignite the 


entific interest, was -that of the polarization of|juice with the polariscope, the condition of the| hydrogen as it was disengaged. [Professor Huut 
light, a designation unfortunately chosen on the | plant, as regarded the crystallizable sugar present, | bere dropped a globule of potassium in water con- 


supposition that light, like a magnet, was pos-| 
sessed of poles. A French engineer officer en-| 
gaged in the examination of some crystals, had 
his attention attracted by the brilliant rays of the! 
setting sun reflected upon one of the opposite 
casements of the Tuileries into his room. To 
shield his eyes from the glare, he took up a piece 
of selenite, (transparent sulphate of lime crystal- 
izing in rhombohedral prisms, ) which he had been 
examining, and in looking through it was surprised 
to find that although the casements and the 
building were quite visible, the brilliant reflec- 
tion of the sun’s rays was quite intercepted. On 
turning the crystal one-quarter cf the way round in 
its own plane, these raysagain appeared, to be again 
cut off on its completing a semi revolution, andsoon. 
Here was the discovery of a new property of light, 
by which it was shown to be incapable under cer- 
tain conditions of passing through a class of trans- 
parent bodies, and it was subsequently shown 
that if a ray of light was allowed to impinge ona 
piece of common glass, at an angle of about 70) 
degrees, and the reflected ray received at a simi- 
lar angle on a second piece of glass, on the latter 
being turned round the light would appear to 
vanish at each alternate quarter revolution. The 
probable explanation of this remarkable phenome- 
non, the lecturer stated, was to be found in that. 
light was propagated by a series of undulations 
in an elastic medium, which might be illustrated 


was at once discovered. Another application of| tained in-a dish, the metal appeared instantly to 
this principle is in the navigation of some parts|take fire, burning with a beautiful purple flame, 
of the Pacific, which is rendered very dangerous|and moving rapidly over the surface; a piece of 
by the numerous coral reefs rising to within a}sodium was also dropt on the water, it moved 
few feet of the surface; so that it was formerly|about rapidly with a hissing noise, but not be- 
the practice to keep boats sounding, constantly,| coming inflamed, except when it came in contact 
ahead of the vessel. It has been found that the| with the edge of the dish, when sparks were given 
quantity of polarized rays emerging from any|out.] 

given surface of water is dependent on the depth, 
aud by the simple application of a polarising eye- 


(To be concluded.) 


piece to an ordinary telescope, and turning the 
index, the depth of water may be estimated to a 
few inches, at a distance of many miles. A few 
years since Dr. Hoffman was engaged in examin- 
ing the compounds of carbon and hydrogen 
to be found in coal tar; among others, a substance 
called, from its yielding benzoic acid, (the sub- 
stance given off when the common gum benjamin, 


All for the Best.—Dr. Johnson used to say 
that a habit of looking at the best side of every 
event is better than a thousand pounds a year. 
Bishop Hall quaintly remarks, “‘ For every bad 
there might be a worse ; and when a man breaks 
his leg, let him be thankful that it was not his 
neck.”” When Fenelon’s library was on fire, 
‘* God be praised !’’ he exclaimed, “ that it is not 
the dwelling of some poor man!’ This is the 





by fastening one end of a cord and taking the 
other in the hand; by shaking the cord a series 
of undulations, say in a perpendicular plane, may 
be set up, and then, by moving the hand hori- 
zontally another set of undulations in that direc- 


tion may also be excited, and by a little practice 
both these may be made to exist simultaneously. 
Now in the ease of light, after the first reflection, 
the undulations were confined to one plane, which 
the second mirror being possessed of the same 
properties as the first is unable to reflect equally 


in all directions. This peculiar property of light, 
which would appear totally devoid of practical in- 
terest, has been most advantageously applied in 
the process of sugar refining. As many present 
might be aware, sugar consisted of crystallizable 
and non-crystallizable portions, the latter, as mo- 
lasses, being of much less value than the former, 
of which of course it becomes the interest of the 
manufacturer to produce the maximum quantity, 
which is found greatly to depend upon the exact 
amount of boiling to which the syrup is subjected. 
Till recently this was ascertained by the rule of 
thumb method of withdrawing a portion of the 
contents of the vacuum pan upon a rod, and watch- 
ing the crystallization that took place. It has 
been discovered that at the precise moment when 
the syrup attains the proper condition, a change 
occurs in its polarising action on light, and by 
the application of a simple instrument called a 
polariscope, constructed on the principles describ- 
ed, this moment may be exactly determined, 
and the charge withdrawn from the pans. By 
this simple application of a scientific principle, 
which was first adopted in the French refineries, 
a saving of several thousands sterling a year is 
effected even to a single firm. In France, sugar 
is principally obtained from the beet root and 
parsnips. It is found to be of great impor- 
tance to use the roots at a particular stage of 
growth, the proportion of saccharipe matter they 
contain often varying as much as 5 or 10 per| 
cent. in a few hours; of course this was the cause| 
of much uncertainity and source of: great waste. 
The plan at present pursued was to withdraw 


used in making pastilles and incense, is heated,) 
“benzine.’ With this he found another com- 
pound called “aniline,” for the presence of which 
he was desirous of obtaining a test. This test he 
found in ordinary chloride of lime, which, on 
being added to any substance containing it, yield- 
ed a beautiful purple colour. The subject passed For “ The Friend” 
into the hands of — Perkins, a young, intelligent} In a letter from Richmond, Indiana, giving ° 
student at the laboratory, who succeeded in elimi-|some account of the last Yearly Meeting held 
nating from this very substance those splendid| there, and published in the Twelfth month num- 
colours so well known as“ mauve” and “magenta.”| ber of the London Friend, we find the following 
Indeed, the first substance dyed with it—a skein| account of changes then made in the discipline of 
of white silk purchased in Piccadilly—was either| that meeting. 

dyed or immédiately afterwards brought into the| From another source we learn that the “ broader 
lecturer’s office at Jermyn-street. This was the|and firmer basis” on which the christian testimony 
origin of the original Perkin’s dye, and that gen-| against war is said to have been placed, admits of 
tleman, now about twenty-five years old, has re-|the payment of the fine, or acceptance of either 
alised a fortune of at least £70,000, as an index|of the stations provided for non-combatants by 
of the commercial value of his scientific knowl-|the law of the United States, in lieu of military 
edge. From this same coal tar is also obtained | service. 

those essences flavouring the bulk of the confec-| ‘On Second-day the report of the committee 
tionery now sold, as orange blossom, peach, pine-|appointed last year to revise the Discipline was 


true spirit of submission; one of the most beau- 
tiful traits that can possess the human heart. Re- 
solve to see this world on its sunny side, and you 
have almost half won the battle of life at the out- 
set.—Late Paper. 


ee 


lapple, &c., and even the oil of bitter almonds,|read, and the Yearly Meeting proceeded to con- 


with this difference, that while the oil expressed) sider the proposed alterations in a joint sitting of 
from the almond is highly poisonous, from the} men and women Friends (the Book of Discipline 
quantity of prussic acid it contains, the artificial} had been revised in 1854.) The changes now 
product of the laboratory is innocuous. For a| proposed were read paragraph by paragraph, and 
long period it was said, and perhaps truly so,| explained by the clerk. The subjects in the Book 
that the art of dyeing the imperial purple for| of Discipline are now arranged according to their 
which ancient Tyre was celebrated, was lost, ex-|importance and connection, and an article on 
cept that it was obtained from a species of shell-| Prayer is inserted near the beginning of the book. 
fish, specimens of which, with its purple sac, the|{n the article on war some items were left out,. 
lecturer had often seen on the shores of Mount’s|the Yearly Meeting feeling the importance of 
Bay. Recent discoveries had resulted in this} placing our testimony on a broader and firmer 
colour in all its richness being obtained from aj basis. Children, one of whose parents is a mem- 
substance brought for manure from the shores of|ber, are now to be considered members of our 
Africa and Peru—guano; from which, as soon|Society. There is an important addition to the 
as public taste demands, a series of dyes rivalling| article on convinced persons, in which it is ar- 
in beauty, the mauves and magentas, the chemist| ranged that where a company of persons are living 
is ready fo supply. On the table before him was|away from any meeting (as, for instance, the 
a collection of specimens of metals such as he} Freedmen in the South,) who regularly meet after 
might venture to say had never before been seen|the manner of Friends, and evince a wish to be 
in Cornwall. They had been forwarded at his| come members of our religious Society, they may 
request from some of his personal friends in Lon-|be received in a body after due examination. 
don, for a lecture which he had given to the min-| Liberty is now given to Friends to sit down to- 
ing class at St. Agnes, and this was the second/|gether regularly, without being thought in any 
time of their being exhibited. The majority| way to infringe on the Discipline. The article on 
were indirectly the result of a discovery of Sir/ Ministers and Elders and their Meetings is now 
Humphry Davy, (who, as most present knew, was| arranged like that in your Discipline, with this 
a native of a neighbouring parish—Ludgvan, ) by| addition, that a committee from the Quarterly and 
which he showed that the substances, potassa and| Monthly Meetings is to be appointed every three 
soda, were the oxides of certain metals—potassium | years to revise the list of elders. Heretofore, the 
and sodium. Now, these differed from ordinary | select meetings have proposed the names of elders 
metals, in that they were both so light as to float/to the Monthly Meeting, and there has been no 
on the surface of water, and possessed such affinity| revision. The different gifts are also to be reeog- 
for oxygen as to decompose that substance at|nised by the Monthly Meetings, who are at liberty 
common temperatures—the former combining) to liberate any member, though not a minister, @ 
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ay service he may feel called upon to perform, 
gad to grant him a certificate. 


disownable offence to attend a marriage not con- 
dueted after the manner of Friends. 


ings, a8 in your Discipline; and the clause about 
those going to marry not living in the same house 


Meeting to make the following addition to the 
Fourth Query—‘ Are Friends clear of the use, 
cultivation, or sale of tobacco?’ but, after some 
discussion, it was concluded better to only insert 
advice against the unnecessary rise, cultivation, 
or sale of it. 

Three statistical queries have also been added, 
as in your Discipline, viz :— 

1st. How many members and how many fawi- 
lies have you? 

2d. How many persons have ceased to be mem- 
bers? 

8d. How many persons Lave been added as 
members ?”” 





Remarkable Destruction of Caterpillars in Or- 
chards.—Those of our readers who either have 
fruit trees in their gardens, or who cultivate large 
orchards, will learn with much gratification that 
a certain instrumentality of destruction to cater- 
pillars has been discovered. That coal oil-will 
cause instant death to these pests, has been proved 
beyond all doubt. A letter was recently received 


at the Leader office, for publication, from one of 


our subscribers, an extensive farmer in the town- 
ship of Clerk, county of Durham, stating the fact 
that, as a last resort, to endeavour to destroy the 
caterpillars, (which had almost taken entire pos- 
session of the treesin his orchard,) he experimen- 
ted with coal*oil. Complete success attended the 
experiment. A brush of stiff feathers was made, 
and portions of the trees smeared with the oil, in 
addition to placing a small quantity on the nests. 
Instant death ensued. The proprietor of the Lea- 
der at once tested the oil on his trees at Glengrove 
Farm, Yonge street, where the caterpillars had 
collected,in thousands, doing fearful damage. In 
a couple of hours one quart of it had cleared the 
orchard completely of caterpillars. The dead lay 
around in all directions. The effect of the oil on 
the pests seemed miraculous; there was no long 
delay to undergo, for one touch of the deadly 
substance to the nests spread desolation in all di- 
rections. This is certainly a cheap remedy, as 
well as a sure one, and all our subscribers troubled 
with caterpillars should adopt it.— 7oronto Lead- 
er. 
The forgetfulness wherewith God forgets the 
tins of his repentant children, is of the heart, not 
ofthe head. It is such forgetfulness as the mo- 
ther bestows upon the little one, who weeps out 
his sorrow on her bosom. Remembering the act, 
the remembers it without a vestige of anger or 
displeasure. She remembers it only to help more 
generously, and to love more deeply. So should 
ve forgive and forget each others trespasses. 
———— ee 


THE FRIEND. 


TWELFTH MONTH 31, 1864. 








It may sometimes be observed that in extra- 
wdinary crises requiring prompt and efficient 
measures, men considered wise and philanthropic, 
great mistakes in pointing out the course 


Wanted that the dictates of common sense and 




















with many, when and how it will be prudent and 
js struck out. It was proposed in the Yearly|proper to confer the elective franchise on the 
tens of thousands of ignorant and degraded men 
who have just emerged from a brutalizing slavery ; 
but one would suppose that having declared them 
free, the government, as soon as the war shall be 
over, and the country restored to its peaceful pur- 
suits, would allow them, like all other citizens, 


We can understand that it may be a question 


to take whatever position they may find them- 
selves able to fill, or that the demand and supply 
for labour may open to them ; and thus become 
self-supporting and independent, under the pro- 
tection and control of the laws of the State wherein 
they may reside. 

In the present dislocation of the whole social 
system in the insurgent States, and the supervi- 
sion of the long established institution by which 
labour and sustenance were regulated, it is neces- 






















the principles of justice and truth applicable to|State. The negro understood or was instructed 
The marriage|the ordinary affairs of life, are too simple, or not 
regulations have been altered, and it is not now a| sufficiently stringent to meet the exigency. This, 
it is to be feared, may be the case in defining the 
A person|status and legislating for the future rights and 
may marry one not in membership in our meet-|immunities of the freedmen. 


that he was at liberty to select his employer and 
to go where he pleased, but that he was expected 
to labour for the support of himself and his fam- 
ily, and the sick, the infirm, the young of his 
race, somewhere, and if not upon the plantations, 
upon the government works. Both parties ac- 
cepted the proposition readily—those who were 
engaged in the cultivation of the soil because they 
had no alternative—the negro because he had no 
other desire. He saw that he had his freedom, 
the choice of employment, the choice of work, 
rations for himself and family, clothing, such as 
the government should deem suitable for him, 
education for his children, and wages that would 
from time to time be increasad in such a manner 
that he could provide for himself and for them 
in the future. The principles upon which this. 
was done was determived by the negroes them- 
selves. Fifteen or twenty of the most intelligent, 
the best educated young coloured men of Louisi- 
ana, who were themselves free and knew well the 
character of the coloured population, were sent 
out into different parishes. They were authorized 
to go where they pleased, to speak with whom 















sary to rescue the homeless and utterly destitute|they pleased. At their request they were per- 
colored population from perishing, by extending| mitted to carry arms, to defend themselves, and 
the care of the government and the benevolence |they visited the negro population in the different 
of the people in the loyal States, to feed and| parishes in the early part of the year 1863, and 
clothe them. But their conduct under these|they brought to the government the terms of la- 
most unfavorable circumstances, has shown their|bour which the negroes desired. They were, 
capacity and willingness to become laborious and | first, that their families should not be separated ; 
valuable citizens, requiring no peculiar govern-|second, that they should not be flogged ; third, 
ment, and entitled to as free scope as we willingly|that their children should be educated; and 
accord to the thousands of ignorant immigrants | fourth, that they should not be compelled to la- 
that flock yearly to our shores. 






has sanctioned the continuation and extension of 
the system inaugurated and carried out by Gene- 
ral Banks in Louisiana, and which differs mater- 
ially from the course we have alluded to, and 
virtually deprives the coloured population there 
of some of the rights and privileges of freemen. 

What that system is, may be gathered from 
the following extract from a lecture delivered by 
him in Boston, a short time before bis last depar- 
ture for New Orleans. After describing the 
numbers and the destitution of the slaves iu Lou- 
isiana who were virtually free, because their legal 
owners could not enforce their claims upon them, 
and of the freedmen under the proclamation of 
the President, he says :— 

“They had no means of support of their own. 
They had to be protected by distribution rather 
tham by concentration, and as the first step, both 
to relieve the government, to protect the army 
from connection with such masses of people, to 
maintain the public health, to preserve the lives 
of the colored people themselves, it was determ- 
ined to give them employment. That employ- 
ment was established at the outset in the month 
of January, upon the basis of absolute and perfect 
freedom of the negro in all respects and all con- 
siderations, to make him independent, and to 
prepare him for as perfect an independence as 
that enjoyed by any other class of people on 
this continent. Those who were engaged in 
the cultivation of plantations, both in the home 
population or those who accompanied the army, 
or who had undertaken this business since the 





bour where they did not like to, where they had 


It is, however, understood that the government | hitherto been abused. All these privileges were 


granted to them. The planters, both the old 
population and the new, considered the subject 
for themselves, not in the same way, not by agents 
sent among them, but by public meetings. And 
in order to avoid what was a difficulty among 
them—that is, to avoid the necessity of any one 
jean leading off in favor of a policy which recog- 
nized the freedom of the negro, and required the 
| payment of wages, and the performance of other 
conditions requjred by the government, they held 
a meeting at which it was declared by a unani- 
mous vote that they would accept the proposition 
of the government ; and thus avoided the respon. 
|sibility on the part of any of them, of being the 
first to accede to terms so contrary to their expec- 
tation.” 

The course here delineated may have been the 
best that could be pursued under the péculiar cir- 
cumstances, affecting the government and the 
coloured population of Louisiana, which the war 
had brought about; and it may be expedient to 
continue it until those circumstances shall be ma- 
terially changed by the return of peace. But in 
the same lecture, from which we have quoted, 
General Banks remarks: “1 do not believe that 
there is required any change whatever in the 
state of. labour that has been in operation in 
Louisiana two years—that any change is required 
to make a permanent settlement so far as the in- 
terests of labour are concerned, on the basis of 
the union of the States. I am assured by my own 








observation—I don’t know that the result may be 
reached—that under the system of labour adopted 


rebellion commenced, were told that by the pay-|there, cotton and sugar can be raised for a cent a 
ment to the negroes of due wages, providing them | pound each, under a good government.” 


with suitable rations, with clothing, with medical 


Notwithstanding what is said respecting the 


attendance, taking care of the whole of the| perfect freedom of these negroes, it is obvious 
population, leaving the labourer under the/|they are in a state of tutelage to the goverument, 
protection of the government itself in regardjand may be brought by their employers into a 


rsued, in consequence of taking it for|to his rights—that upon these conditions they | condition not much better than the servitude from 


might employ the negro population of that|which they have just escaped. The government 
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officer decides what is to be “ due wages,” “ suit- 

. 9 * 15th inst., reports further captures of blockade runners 

tas ata akes uae the coast of North Carolina. He states that within 
’ >) 


D | the last fifty days, his fleet has captured and destroyed 
&c., and stipulates that the wages “ would from| ¢5.500,000 worth of rebel property in vessels attempt- 


time to time be increased in such a manner that ing to run the blockade. — as 
he could provide for himself and family in future,” | ee ee eh a - the comstion of 
j i sca of loyment and) ##airs near Richmon¢ ersburg. Sheridan’s 
Samtnien wate be left «wader the protostion| 2°27 has again moved up the Shenandoah valley. 
E 


! 2 , his rights.” | The Richmond papers of the 22d, say that the United 
of the government itself in regard to his rights.’’ | States forces had arrived at Madison Court-house, and 


It is not necessary to point out, on the present) were moving on Gordonsville. A later rebel dispatch 
occasion, all the objections presenting to this un-| states the Federal troops had met with a repulse and 
necessary assumption of charge by the yovern- "North Carolina —According to Richmond papers of 
ment, under the ordinary conditions of peace ; but 6 pap 


. . . | the 24th, a formidable expedition, under the command 
we believe all experience has proved that this) 


|of General Butler and Admiral Porter, appeared off | 
kind of interference with the self-dependence and) Wilmington on the 23d inst. The rebel General Bragg | 
remuneration of the working classes, always breeds! #8 in command at Wilmington, and was confident of | 
discontent, and impedes their improvement and | ontuelye—The nie seetnietitaiiian senses 
advance in the scale of social life; while there are| attacked on the 17th near Ashbyville, and defeated, and 
so many ways by which the-employers may escape) portion of the rebel command was driven from Hop- 
the observation, or blind the eye of the official,| kinsville on the 18th. They retreated northward and 
whose duty it is to protect the rights of the la- — the me and oe ae at a 
are ethtown, inflicting some damage upon the road. 
bourer, that unless he - his own ena, and 8°) Louisville dispatels of the 24th aoe that the rebels are 
or stay at his option, grievous oppression may be} closely followed by a brigade of United States cavalry. 
perpetrated; and if the published accounts are! 7Zinnessee.—At the latest accounts from Thomas’ army 
true, there has been already no little of this on| it was at or near Columbia, and that of Gen. Hood was 
some of the plantations in Louisiana. | at oe pent or aren ee = the mr es 
as . cavalry force under Forrest had effected a junction wit 
The subject is one of _— import, nearly ee Hood... Previous to his retreat, Forrest smadhed Mur- 
nected with the well-being of the freedmen and freesboro and was repulsed with heavy loss, The en- 
the settlement and prosperity of our country. We) tire loss of the rebels since entering Tennessee, is esti- 
trust it will receive the careful consideration of 
the people, and that no system will be adopted) 
other than wiil secure to this long enslaved race| 


mated at about 17,000. Of this number 8000 were 
killed and wounded, and 9000 captured. Eighteen of 
the same freedom and self-control as are eujoyed 
by all other classes. 


Blockade Runners.—Admiral Porter, under date of the 







































































































































































the rebel generals were killed, wounded or captured, 
and their Joss of artillery exceeded sixty pieces. The 
total Union loss, it is said, does not exceed 7000, with 
two generals slightly wounded. Important successes of 
the Federal forces in East Tennessee, are also an- 
SUMMARY OF EVENTS nounced. The latest Nashville dispatch reports that 
Foreicn.—News from Europe to the 16th inst. The/the recent heavy rains have so swoilen the Tennessee 
late intelligence from the United States was regarded| river as to prevent Hood’s army from crossing. There 
with great interest in England. The London Times} was less than one days march between the two hostile 
strongly urges the opening of negociations in America, | armies. e 
and says it must come to that ut last, and the sooner it; Georgia.—The city of Savannah was occupied by Gen. 


















































tle it without consultation with the president of the 
southern confederacy or of the so-called United States, 
On motion of — Crawford, of Rowan, these resolutions 
were laid on the table—ayes"52, nays 50.” The Ez- 
aminer states, that from First mo. lst to Twelfth mo. 
19th, 1864, the number of Federal prisoners that entered 


the Libby prison in Richmond, was 31,630. Since the 
war began about 125,000 men have passed the doors of 
this prison and departed as prisoners of war. 

Philadelphia.—Mortality last week, 342, including 23 
deaths and interments of goldiers. Of consumption, 45; 
scarlet fever, 22; small pox, 23 ; old age, 10. 

The Markets, §c.—The following were the quotations 
on the 24th inst. New York.—American gold 220 a 
221. United States sixes, 1881, 116}; ditto, 5-20, 108}; 
ditto, 10-40, 5 per cents, 101}. Superfine State flour, 
$9.50 a $9.80. Shipping Ohio, $10.90 a $11.20. Balti- 
more flour, fair to extra, $10.70 a $12.20. White Michi- 
gan wheat, $2.65; amber western, $2.50 ; spring wheat, 


| $2.20 a $2.29. Canada barley, $2.08. Oats, 98 a $1.05, 


State rye, $1.85. New yellow corn, $1.75 a $1.80; 
western mixed, $1.88 a $1.91. Middlings cotton, $1.23, 
Cuba sugar, 18} 21. Philadelphia.—Superfine flour, 
$9.75 a $10.25; extra and fancy brands, $11 a $13, 
Red wheat, $2.60 a $2.65 ; white, $2.85 a $2.95. Rye, 
$1.73 a $1.75. New yellow corn, $1.68; old, $1.88. 
Oats, 92 cents. Clover-seed, $14.50a $14.75. Timothy, 
$5. Flax-seed, $3.85. 





RECEIPTS. 


Received from W. Darlington, Pa., $3, to No. 52, vol. 
38, and for J. Rogers, $1, to No. 52, vol. 37; from H. 
Harrison, Ill., $2, vol. 38. 


Received from W. Darlington and sister, Brownsville, 


|Pa., $16, and from Friends of Hickory Grove Prepara- 


tive Meeting, lo., per A. Cowgill, $7.50, for the Relief 
of the Freedmen. 





NOTICE. 

A Stated Meeting of “The Philadelphia Association 
of Friends for the Instruction of Poor Children,” will be 
held on Second-day evening, First mo. 2d, 1865, at the 
usual place, at 74 o’clock. 


WituraM Suevtey, Jr., 
Philada., Twelfth mo. 1864. Clerk. 














does come it will be the better for America and the; Sherman on the morning of the 21st inst. Gen. Hardee, 
world at lagge. The Zimes disclaims all selfish motives,| and the main body of the rebel army, escaped the pre- 
but for the interests of humanity urges pacific advances. | vious night by crossing the river opposite the city. The 
It believes that the war, unless ended by negotiations,| rebels seem to have attempted litle or no opposition, 
must go on until the South is made a howling wilder-| and secured their retreat just in time to avoid capture. 
ness, and the North becomes prostrated financially and| About 800 of the rebel troops were taken prisoners. 
commercially, for years. It was rumored that Federal| Sherman also captured one hundred and fifty heavy | 
agents were at work at Preston, seeking to beguile the guns, with a large supply of ammunition, 33,000 bales | 
factory operatives there to emigrate to the United States.| of cotton, 13 locomotives, 190 cars and other valuable | 
Tlie bullion in the Bank of England has increased | property, including three steamers. Before their flight | 
£282,000, and the rate of discount has been reduced to/the rebels burned the navy yard, and blew up their iron | 
6 per cent. The sales of cotton in the Liverpool market) clad vessels. The city was otherwise left uninjured, 
the previous week, amounted to 42,000 bales. Fair) and was found to contain a population of about 20,000 | 
Orleans, 28d. Middling uplands, 253d. Stock in port,|inhabitunts, who appeared to be quiet and well dis- | 
376,000 bales, including 12,500 American. Breadstuffs| posed. Gen. Foster states in his dispatch, that com- 
quiet and steady. Red wheat, 7s. 6d. a 8s. per cental.| munication with the fleet had already been opened, and 


Consols, 89} a 894. | arrangements were being made to clear the channel of| 
The news from all parts of the continent was meagre} the Savannab of all obstructions. 


and uninteresting. Advices from Frankfort state that) Ezchange of Prisoners.—The flag of truce in Charles- 
American stocks remained firm, but the demand for) ton harbor is ended. The rebels delivered up 12,000 
them had declined. The Bank of France had reduced| Federal prisoners, and received a like number in re- 
the rate of discount from 6 to 5 percent. W.L.Dayton,|}turn. There are many more prisoners of war on both 
the United States minister at Paris, died suddenly of| sides for whose exchange no measures have yet been 
apoplexy. | perfected. 

A violent gale on the east coast of India, had caused| Southern Items.—Some of the rebel journals manifest 
a great inundation, attended with the loss of thousands) increasing dissatisfaction with the administration of 
of lives. Jefferson Davis. The Richmond Examiner of the 21st 

Unirep States.—Congress.—Both Houses have passed | inst., complains bitterly of the management of the rebel 
the bill amendatory of the Internal Revenue law, im-| President, and attri!utes all the military disasters which 
posing a duty of two dollars a gallon on distilled spirits! have befallen the South to his personal interference in 
on and after the Ist of First month, 1865. A committee) matters beyond his capacity. The rebel Congress is 
of conference between the two Houses has been ap-/ said, by the Examiner, to be the subservient tool of Jef- 
pointed on the bill to establish a bureau of freedmen’s| ferson Davis, and at each session to furnish new incen- 
affairs. In the House of Representatives a resolution|tives to perversity, and new means of mischief. The 
has been adopted to inquire into the expediency of pro-| Richmond Whig of the 22d, contains an extract from the 
viding by law for the treatment of rebel prisoners simi-| proceedings of the North Carolina legislature as follows: 
lar to that bestowed upon Union prisoners. The Presi-| ‘On the 11th inst., in the House of Commons, — Sharpe 
dent has signed the bill creating the grade of Vice) introduced the following resolutions: Resolved, That 
Admiral in the navy, ranking with Lieutenant General| State sovereignty is the principle on which North Caro- 
in the army. Admiral Farragut was nominated to the|lina and the other States withdrew from the United 
new grade, and approved by the Senate. States government ; and, therefore, the States compris- 

The Border Troubles.—lt is stated that a good under-| ing the southern confederacy are sovereigns, and that 
standing has been reached by the United States Govern-| the confederate government is only the agent of the 
ment with that of Canada. The Gov. General has had| States, and subject totheir control. Resolved, further, 
several of the rebel raiders re-arrested, aud they are| That the States in their sovereign capacity have the 
new undergoing examination. right te take up the question of peace or war, and set- 


















































































































































































































































| stitution. 


WANTED. 


A male Teacher for Friends’ School at Mount Laurel 
Address, Davip DarRNeELL, 
Mount Laurel, Burlington Co., N. Jersey. 





The Friends’ Association of Philadelphia for the Re- 
lief of Freedmen, having erected a building at Washing- 
ton, D. C., to be occupied as a school for the freed peo- 
ple, and as a home for the teachers employed, are de- 
sirous of obtaining the services of a middle aged Friend 
and his wife as Superintendent and Matron of the In- 
It is necessary that the former should be 


|qualified to direct the system of instruction, and to take 


the part of Principal of the Schools, and that the latter 
should be fitted to act as the female head of the family. 
It is important that they should enter upon the service 
with an earnest interest in the welfare of the Freedmen, 
and should uphold a good example and influence among 
the teachers, over whom they will be placed. The 
Committee on Instruction trust there may be suitable 
Friends who will so feel the importance of the great 
work now devolving upon the christian people of this 
land, and perhaps we may say especially upon the reli- 
gious Society of Friends, that they will be prepared to 
offer their services to promote it in the situations pro- 
posed. A reasonable compensation will be given to 
those selected for this important and responsible under- 
taking. 

Early applications are requested, and may be made to 
M. C. Cope, 1312 Filbert Street; Philip C. Garrett, 400 
Chesnut Street, and William Evans, Jr., 252 South 
Front Street. 





FRIENDS’ ASYLUM FOR THE INSANE. 


NEAR FRANKFORD, (TWENTY-THIRD WARD, PHILADELPHIA.) 

Physician and Superintendent,—Josuvua H. WortHine- 
ton, M. D. 

Application for the Admission of Patients may be 
made to the Superintendent, to Caartes Exuis, Clerk 
of the Board of Managers, No. 637 Market Street, Phila- 
delphia, or to any other Member of the Board. 
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WM. H. PILE, PRINTER, 
bodge street, opposite the Penasylvania Baak. 


. 


